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EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE PRESS 


IssUED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Extracts from the Chinese Press, both vernacular and English, will 
ie published as a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order 
that those interested in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner 
in which current events are presented to the Chinese people. Every effort 
is made to obtain representative extracts and to secure an accurate transla- 
ion. It will, of course, be understood that the publication of them does 
ot imply approval of the opinions expressed nor a guarantee that the 
jacts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biased. 


RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY. 
From the Shen Pao (Shanghai), June 29th, 1929. 

\ paragraph states that, according to information received from 
Harbin, more than a year ago the report was current that Russia was 
preparing to sell the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan, and recently 
the matter has cropped up again. Now, from official sources it is 
learnt that there is certainly some foundation for these reports, and 
the latest information is that Russia undoubtedly has this intention. 

Since the raiding of the Russian Consulate at Harbin it has been 
freely said that China intended to take over the line and had made 
the necessary preparations therefor. Russia had accordingly no 
option but to take steps to protect her rights in the railway, and over 
4month ago she decided to dispose of them in order to forestall China ; 
this step was opposed in certain quarters, but taking a long view of 
ler future relations with China and having regard to the present 
position of the railway, she has now definitely decided to cede her 
tights to Japan. The Russian version is that they desire to bring 
Japan into the railway orbit with a view to obtaining her assistance 
in preventing it from becoming a tool in China’s hands; Russia, 
however, ig by no means definitely committed to that policy, and if we 
‘ould take over the line in a quiet and peaceful way she would modify 
her idea of ceding her rights to another Power; on the other hand, 
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if we proceed to effectively take over the line it will only stimula, 
Russia to do a deal with Japan. In a word, Russia is waiting to 
what China is going to do. 

This may be only bluff on their part, but it is impossible to gy 
It is learnt, however, that yesterday the head of the Japanese Asiatiy 
Department arrived at Harbin and had a two hours’ conversgatigy 
with the Russian head of the railway. 


CuINA’s Foop SUPPLY. 


From the Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), June 19th, 1929, 


In a leading article under the heading “ China’s Food Supply,’ 
the writer says that the food problem is daily becoming more acute: 
it constitutes a dangerous crisis in the economic life of the people, 
but the Government pays scant heed to it. China’s most urgent 
problem to-day is how to provide food for the masses, how to make 
our rice and wheat suffice for the national requirements. 

We have now at least over sixty millions living under famine 
conditions, either with nothing at all to eat or else supporting 
themselves on food unfit for human consumption ; they have even 
descended to cannibalism, and hundreds die daily by the roadside— 
a heart-rending state of affairs. With a population to be fed ani 
home supplies insufficient rice and flour have become important items 
in our imports, and this year, it is learnt, they will even exceed the 
figures for last year ; if this continues we shall be faced with a large 
excess of imports over exports, and this combined with a bad state of 
trade makes the situation desperate. 

According to the Customs Returns the imports of flour for 1925, 
1926, 1927 were valued at 15, 24, 21 million taels respectively, and for 
rice 61, 89, 100 million taels ; these figures do not include wheat and 
other foodstuffs. The Returns for 1928 have not yet been published, but 
it is known that for Tientsin alone the import of food during the first 
half of the present year exceeds that of the whole of last year ; and in 1% 
the value of the import into Tientsin of flour was between 10),(00,()! 
and 20,000,000 taels and of rice over 11,000,000 taels. With the 
import of flour during the first six months of the present year equalling 
the total for the preceding year, if this rate continues to the end of the 
year we shall have paid some 40,000,000 taels for flour alone. This 
year, too, owing to the interruption of communications and excessivé 
taxation the export trade has very seriously fallen off. In 1927, of 
China’s total imports, the first place was taken by cotton goeds and 
the second place by rice ; rice and flour together about equalled cotton. 
This year the import of flour has largely increased and foodstwis 
will constitute the largest item in the import trade. 

From the experience of recent years it appears that with normal 
harvests the food produced will not suffice for the people's requ 
ments, and in times of flood or drought or war the shortage will be 
still more pronounced. At present at least one-sixth of the popula 
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are without food and the poorer classes in the north live on a 


miscellaneous diet which does not include rice or flour; and yet the 
import of rice and flour reaches these enormous figures. 

With the farmers forced to buy food from abroad, the export 
trade crippled by heavy taxation and high cost of transport, the people 
becoming poorer and poorer every day and faced with the prospect of 
further fighting, truly the situation is critical in the extreme. 


lus NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT AND THE NEED FOR PEACE. 


From the 7a Kung Pao (Tientsin), June 21st, 1929. 

in a leading article under the heading ‘‘ From the battlefields to the 
Council Chamber ”’ the writer says that the Kuo Ming Tang’s idea 
of party government is to have no party outside their own and no 
opposition inside it. Now you cannot prevent the existence of another 
party ; at most you can prevent it being publicly recognised. That is 
done in ttaly and Soviet Russia. The presence of an element of 
opposition within the party presents greater difficulties: members 
have equal rights of expressing their opinions, they are of varying 
ages, and pursue different aims; divergence of views amongst them 
is therefore inevitable. There is, moreover, no objection to their 
opposing measures of which they disapprove provided their opposition 
is conducted within proper limits and with a due regard to the aims 
and ideals of the party. From the happenings of recent years it is 
evident that there are dissentions within the party, and it is no use 
trying to gloss them over or to suppress them by force: glossing them 
over will not alter the facts, and suppressing them by force will merely 
result in the opposition breaking away. The party will thus be 
weakened and another party created outside it; and a party thus 
formed will exert much more influence than a party which has always 
held fundamentally opposite views. Dissension within the party is 
no evil in itself; the only thing to be feared is that the dissentients 
should have recourse to lawless methods, and in the last resort render 
war unavoidable. That is why we earnestly hope that disputes will 
be confined to the Council Chamber and not referred to the battlefield. 

Since the advent of the Nationalist Government the authorities 
lave Consistently encouraged the people by declaring that the present 
war would be the last war and that with the Government centralised 
li ohe party, peace would be established ; the people, accordingly, 
releomed the Government and believed that henceforth there would 
enomore war. Since March of this year, however, this attitude of con- 
dence has undergone a change: no sooner has one war finished than 
uother looms up, without counting local fighting, as in Szechuen. ‘T'o- 
lay the authorities continue to proclaim that the war on which they are 
low embarking will be the last, but the people’s faith in their professions 
‘hot what it was a year ago. The reason is that they have learned 
lat ah excessive number of troops is the main source of civil war, 
ad that, though the Government announced that after the close of 
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the northern expedition they would disband a large number of men, 
not only have none been disbanded, but their numbers have becy 
actually increased. Worse still, since this new war has been mooted 
the military authorities have pressed for still further additions to the 
army, while those previously defeated are seeking an opportunity 
to take the field again ; at the close of this war the number of battalions 
will exceed that of a year ago, although the Government finances ay 
in a desperate state and private resources exhausted. An excep. 
tionally poor country burdened with the upkeep of an excessive number 
of troops has a far from rosy future to look forward to. That is why 
it is essential that we should do away with fighting and confine ow 
dissensions to the political arena. 

He concludes by calling on all classes to unite in insisting on 4 
reduction of the army in the interest of the whole nation. 


THE INDOLENCE OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 


From the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), June 22nd, 1929. 

In a leading article under the heading “ Indolence increasing ” 
the writer quotes the following words from a manifesto issued by tly 
Second Plenary Conference :—** Our greatest danger lies in our lack 
of concentration and the worst feature of our decadence is ow 
indolence. If after making a clean sweep of military dominance this 
party is unable to rescue the masses from their dilatory ways the 
the achievements of the revolution will be lost.”” These, he says, ar 
weighty words pregnant with warning against the crying evil of tle 
day. Indolence 1s a vice with the Chinese and from their indolence : 
bred their lack of concentration, and it is this lack of concentration 
which paralyses all their efforts. The Revolution oifers to the Chine 
on the material side, reconstruction in every direction and solicitude 
for their livelihood, and on the moral side, in one word, an incentive 
to self-exertion—in itself a radical cure for their indolence and lack 
of concentration. But though it is true that the military clique \% 
been swept away and the influence of feudalism ended, from a materi! 
point of view no cure has been found for these two national shor 
comings ; the remedy lies in a change of the national mentality, 4! 
he who achieves this will be recognised as the saviour of the count) 
and hailed as a born leader worthy of every honour. This is t!' 
splendid réle which the Revolutionary Party aspires to fill and whic 
the nation expects from it. 

After dwelling at some length on the achievements of the Revol! 
tion he goes on to say that to-day politics afford no little ground !° 
pessimism, the vice of indolence having slowly wormed its way ins4 
the battlements of the Revolutionary Party. The fear of gi" 
offence is daily increasing on all sides; no one dares to attack 2 
influential person or express himself as freely as he would like. 
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